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Some account of Cologne has already been given in 
No. 52 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ We shall at present 
advert to a few curious particulars concerning that 
city, which could only be briefly indicated in a general 
notice. 

Cologne has always been much distinguished for the 
number and wealth of its ecclesiastical establishments, 
and for the fully adequate proportion of relics which 
they possessed. In these respects, indeed, there has 
perhaps been no city in Christendom equally distin- 
guished. Some of the more remarkable objects may 
be mentioned in connexion with the churches which 
contain them. 

The greatest curiosity at Cologne is its cathedral. 
We are told that it was the pious design of the elector 
Conrad to erect a temple which should surpass every 
other among the Christian churches. It was begun in 
the year 1248; and his successors continued to build 
till the year 1499—not less than 251 years. They then 
found that their resources were too limited for the 
extent of the design. It was therefore left incomplete, 
and while one part of it (the choir) was so far finished 
as to be appropriated to religious uses, the other was 
suffered to moulder away in ruins. Had the original 
design been carried into execution, the cathedral would 
have formed one of the finest and most stupendous 
Gothic edifices in Europe; and even as it stands at 
present, overgrown with grass and mouldering away 
with age, it presents a spectacle of great sublimity. 
The body of the church is so very extensive, that four 
ranges of massy columns, about one hundred in num- 
ber, do not seem to crowd it. The four middle columns 
are not less than forty feet in circumference. The 
grand altar is magnificent; and is formed out of a 
single piece of the finest black marble, sixteen feet in 
length and eight in breadth. This cathedral seems to 
have obtained less attention from travellers than its 
architectural merits fairly claim. There is, however, 
no lack of information concerning the relics which are 
deposited within its walls. The principal in the list 
are the bones of the twelve apostles, the cross of St. 
Peter, the magnificent shrine of St. Engelbert, and 
the sarcophagus of the three Magi, who were guided 
by the star to Bethlehem at the birth of Christ. 
The presumed possession of the bodies of these per- 
sonages has conferred more celebrity on Cologne than 
any other single set of relics. ‘“‘The three Kings 
of Cologne” became a proverbial expression, which 
frequently occurs in our own old romances. Indeed, 
the cathedral itself, although dedicated to St. Peter, is 
more commonly known as the “ Church of the three 
Kings.” There is nothing in the Scriptures to inform 
us of the number, the rank, or the names of the per- 
sonages in question; their number, however, has in 
this instance been fixed to three, their quality is not 
considered less than kingly, and even their names 
(Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar) have been preserved. 
The legend states that, after their return to their own 
country they were baptized by St. Thomas, and that their 
bodies were, about 300 years afterwards, translated by 
the Empress Helena to Constantinople, whence they 
found their way to Milan, and ultimately to Cologne, 
although the people of Milan assert their continued pos- 
session of the relics. The sarcophagus is distinguished 
for the beauty of its sculpture and the profusion of its or- 
naments. The relics lie in a large purpleshrine, spangled 
with gold, and set upon a pedestal of brass in the midst 
of a square mausoleum, which is faced within and with- 
out with marble and jasper. It used to be opened 
every morning at nine o'clock, if two of the canons of 
the cathedral were present, when the bodies of the magi 
were seen lying at length, with.crowns of gold and 
precious stones on their heads. Their names, in purple 
characters, appeared in a small grate, which was deco- 
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rated with rich pearls and precious stones, among which 
was an Oriental topaz, as large as a pigeon'’s egg, 
valued at 30,000 crowns. Opposite, wax-lights were 
kept continually burning in six large branches of silver, 
The mausoleum or chapel which contains the bodies was 
built by the Emperor Maximilian. The above account 
of the shrine is particularly applicable to the appearance 
it presented previously to the occupation of Cologne by 
the French. They, for a time, turned the cathedral 
into a granary. We are not informed of the precise 
amount in which the ancient splendour of the shrine 
has diminished. 

Next to the cathedral, the most celebrated church is 
that of St. Ursula. Its celebrity, however, solely arises 
from its relics, which consist chiefly of the bones of the 
“ eleven thousand virgins,” headed by St. Ursula, who 
were martyred here in the year 640. These virgins 
have the credit of having been English women; but 
as it is difficult to understand how so large a number 
could be brought together in a country so thinly peopled 
as England then was, and nearly as difficult to appre- 
hend how a single boat could carry them across the 
water, some persons are inclined to think that, instead 
of eleven thousand virgins, there was only one, with the 
name of Undecimilla, which by some blundering monk 
was changed into eleven thousand. Others think that 
the number was eleven, of whom a record was made by 
the cipher x1.m.v., that is, the eleven martyred virgins ; 
but which was, in the same manner as last instanced, 
misunderstood for eleven thousand. However, this 
difficulty is not felt at Cologne, and the walls and floor 
of the church of St. Ursula are abundantly stored with 
bones and coffins. Some of the heads are cased in 
silver, others are covered with stuffs of gold, and some 
have caps of cloth of gold and velvet. One writer 
mentions that he saw between 4000 and 5000 skulls 
arranged on shelves in the church, and decked with 
garlands and coronets, A tuft of hair adheres to one 
of the skulls, and is adduced as an evidence of in- 
corruptibility. Some of the bones attributed to the 
vigins appear to be those of infants; and Dr. Cogan 
mentions an instance in which a surgeon of eminence 
had been banished the city for hinting his opinion, as 
an anatomist, that, among the collection of bones which 
are said to pertain to the heads, there were several 
belonging to large full-grown mastiffs. 

The church of St. Peter is chiefly remarkable for a 
fine painting of the crucifixion of St. Peter, by Rubens, 
In the opinion of the artist, it was one of his very best 
works, having painted it with unusual care and exertion 
out of compliment to this church, in which he had been 
baptized. He presented it at the time that he claimed 
a copy or certificate from the baptismal register. The 
directors of the church were, however, so far from 
receiving this noble gift with the gratitude it deserved, 
that they manifested considerable discontent that the 
donation was not of a pecuniary nature ; and some of 
them even proposed that a present which was of per- 
sonal advantage to no one should be returned: but 
this motion was over-ruled. This contest came to the 
knowledge of Rubens; and he immediately offered 
them several thousand crowns—it is said twenty-eight 
thousand—if they would return it to him. On this, the 
proprietors concluded that he must consider the picture 
inimitable, or he would else rather have painted another 
like it than part with so large asum. The price offered 
for the picture enhanced its value immeasurably in their 
sight: professing to be men of taste, they declined the 
offer, and ever afterwards treated the painting with 
due respect. It was carried to Paris by the French 
in 1794; but, like similar spoils from other quarters, 
was restored about twenty years after. 

The fine collegiate church of St. Geron, which was 
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is much admired. It contains the alleged skulls of 900 
Moorish warriors, who were converted by St. Gregory 
the Ethiopian, and afterwards suffered mz artyrdom for 
refusing to sacrifice to idols. The skulls are each fur- 
nished with a scarlet cap adorned with pearls. A jasper 
column sprinkled with blood, and which is stated to 
have helped to support the scaffold on which they were 
executed, is also shown in the church. The Jesuits’ 
Church, which is one of the finest in the city, was re- 
markable for its internal wealth. It contains portraits 
of the first thirteen generals of the Order, with Ignatius 
Loyola at their head, and some fine statues; and was 
noted, even at Cologne, for the profuse display of gold 
and precious stones in the ornaments and utensils of 
its different altars. The church of the Augustine Friars 
is remarkable for its handsome portal; it contains the 
tomb of Duns Scotus, and the manuscripts of that 
“ subtle Doctor” are contained in the library. The 
only other church we shall mention—that of the Mac- 
cabees—contains some remarkable objects of popular 
superstition, among which are the heads of the per- 
sonages to whom the church is dedicated, and which 
on high festival days are exposed to public view, orna- 
mented with costly crowns. Here are also the heads 
of the father and mother of the Virgin Mary. 

There was perhaps nowhere to be found a more 
striking contrast than that which appeared at Cologne 
between the wealth of the churches and the misery and 
want of an unusual proportion of the population. No 
city in Germany, with the same population, contained 
so many beggars as this “* Holy City,” as it was some- 
times called. They formed a regular corporation of 
privileged mendicants. They sat upon rows of stoo!s 
placed for them in every church, and took precedence 
according to their seniority. When the eldest died, his 
next neighbour took his place, and many of them had 
stools in several churches, which they visited alternately 
on the days of the most brilliant spectacles. On the 
few days of the year in which there were no spectacles 
they roamed about the streets, and assailed strangers 
with great importunity and insolence. 

Perhaps it would not be quite fair to attribute the 
poverty and misery into which Cologne had fallen to 
any single cause. The principal cause must be sought 
in the decline of its commercial importance. Since 
the French took possession of the place, much that has 
been said about the internal riches of the churches 
has ceased to be applicable: the number of priests 
and mendicants has also considerably diminished, 
and, since the blessing of peace has been granted to 
Europe, the prosperity of Cologne seems to have par- 
tially revived. ‘The population, which, at the com- 
mencement of this century, had fallen below 40,000, 
is now not less than 65,000. 





THE TEAGLE, 
(Abridged from Dr. Ure's ¢ Philosophy of Manufactures.’) 


Tue moving power of a large factory, besides perform- 
ing its proper tasks of carding roving, spinning, 

weaving, &c., does a vast deal of miscellaneous drudgery. 
It raises the coals from their bin in the boiler-y ard by 
a sloping series of buckets, like those of a dredging 
mi chine for deepening rivers, and delivers them on an 
elevated railway platform into a waggon—through the 
drop-bottom of which they are duly distributed among 
the range of hoppers attached to Stanley's ingenious 
furnace-feeding machines, and are thereby strewn into 
the fires in proportion to the demand for steam to work 
or warm the mill. In this way the fire-man is entirely 
freed from muscular effort, so that he can tend with 
ease many great steam-boilers, and is not liable through 
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ignorance or negligence to mismanage the heat, or 
dissipate the fuel in such black clouds as lour over 
a London brewery. It is no uncommon thing in Man- 
chester to see engine-boilers equivalent to the force of 
from 200 to 300 horses generating their steam without 
any sensible smoke. 

But there is another office more truly menial assigned 
to the engine, that of transporting any of the work- 
people upwards or downwards to any floor of the 
factory, to which their business may call them at any 
time, and this with equal celerity and safety. ‘To ascend 
and descend rapidly through several flights of stairs is 
no trifling source of fatigue, as domestic servants in 
some fashionable houses well know. Masters of mills, 
with the twofold motive of benevolence and economy, 
have long ago taken measures to supersede this painful 
exertion, by the construction of moveable platforms, 
inclosed in upright tunnels placed in convenient parts 
of their many-storied buildings. This apparatus is 
called a hoist or a teagle, and is usually of such size 
and stability as to allow half a dozen persons, old and 
young, to travel at once from any one floor to any 
other. ‘The motion is perfectly smooth and agreeable, 
as I have often experienced; and is so entirely under 
control as to cease at any desired instant opposite to 
any of the issue-doors in the side of the tunnel. 

The muscular force expended in mounting stairs 
was made the subject of experiment by M. Coulomb. 
Amontons had previously found that an active man, 
weighing 150 Ibs. English, was completely exhausted 
in ascending, by steps, sixty-five feet in thirty-two 
seconds. The full work of a man is obtained by his 
going up-stairs at the rate of forty-five feet in one 
minute. A man weighing 160 Ibs. can ascend by 
stairs three feet per second for a space of fifteen or 
twenty seconds ; and if he be supposed going up-stairs 
for a day, he actually raises 450 lbs. to the height of 
3281 feet; or 1,476,450 lbs. one foot high. If the 
day be reckoned at ten hours, or 600 minutes, he will 
raise 2460 lbs. one foot high in a minute, which is only 
one-thirteenth of Watt's estimate of a horse’s power 
=3200 lbs. raised one foot high per minute. With a 
winch a man does, according to Coulomb, only five- 
eighths as much work as in going up stairs. If the 
above observations be nearly correct, they prove the 
expenditure of power in ascending stairs to be great. 
Coulomb says that this mode of action is the most 
advantageous for the muscular force of man, though 
he rates its amount at little more than one-half of 
Smeaton’s estimate of an English labourer’s force. 

The teagle (tackle ?) or hoist, consists of three prin- 
cipal parts. 

1. 'The perpendicular shaft or pit, having a horizontal 
section, of about five or six feet square, placed in the 
most convenient part of the building, and — 
—— the ground-floor to the top story. 

. The ascending and descending platform, sus- 
m.%. by ropes from pulleys, and moved up and down 
by machinery. It is a strong frame-work of timber, 
about six feet high, boxed up on three sides with deals, 
leaving the front side open, in correspondence with a 
series of doors on the several floors of the factory. The 
power required for hoisting is moderated by over- 
balancing the platform with two counter-weights, 
together about a hundred weight heavier than itself, 
which ascend and descend equably with the descent and 
ascent of the platform; and which, as well as the plat- 
form, are suspended by ropes from the opposite sides 
of the shaft to secure a steady vertical motion. Two 
large planks are fixed upright upon the opposite walls 
of the shaft, as guides to the platform, and two smaller 
ones as guides to the counter-weights, the latter being 


sunk groovewise into the building. 
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3. The third part of the teagle is the machinery.| the working geer, and a section of the pit with the 


capable of being set in train with the moving power. 


platform raised to the top story, opposite the door of 


The following figure shows a longitudinal view of | the uppermost floor, 
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ADVENTURES IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


In an account of the Plague of Bagdad, which was 
given in Number 106 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ it 
was stated that several parties of persons who endea- 
voured to escape to distant towns were intercepted by 
the inundations of the river Tigris; and that while 
they waited on elevated spots of ground until the waters 
had subsided, their numbers were daily thinned by the 
plague. For although they had left Bagdad to avoid 
that terrible malady, they had not taken any precautions 
te exclude its presence from their parties as they went. 
The following narrative embodies an account furnished 
by one of the comparatively few persons who survived 
the multiplied calamities which. attended this attempt, 
and returned in safety to Bagdad. He was a very in- 
telligent lad, a native of Persia; but of. an American 
family, and consequently of the Christian religion. 
He had been brought to Bagdad by an uncle, who was 
his ‘nearest surviving relative; and for several months 
previous to the plague had resided with an English 
family with which his uncle becaoie connected, and in 
a short time made a very considerable progress in 
learning the English language. Although, however, the 
follawing account is given in the first person, it is not 
offered to our readers as his own composition, but as 
having been prepared from statements made by him at 
different times and on various occasions. No further 
preface is necessary; unless to add that, when the 
plague had broken out at Bagdad, the lad’s uncle de- 
termined to join a party that was about to proceed to 
Damascus, taking his nephew with him. ; 


When the plague drove us from thecity of Bagdad, 
we crossed over towards Hit on the Euphrates, in- 
tending to pass the river at that place in our way to 
Damascus. There was nothing remarkable the first 
day, or the second day, of our journey—or if there was, 
it was only in some small things, which the great 
things that happened afterwards have made me forget. 
On the third morning we arose three or four hours 
before the sun, and proceeded on our way. I was not 





quite awake for the first hour or more, and rode along 
dozing and nodding upon my mule,—which was the 
mule that carried, in two bags that were under me, my 
uncle’s things and mine. After that I became quite 
awake and fresh, and then I looked back to the quarter 
where the sun rises, that I might see if. day-light was 
coming. But I saw that it was still a good while from 
day. As I- was turning away, my looks fell towards 
the ground, and I was astonished when I observed that 
the light of the stars fell brightly upon it, as it falls 
upon waters. Then I knew that our muleteers did not 
know the way to Hit, and were guiding us wrong ; 
else, how was it that we were still so near to the river 
which we had left two days before? As I looked on to 
trace out the direction of the river, I saw that it made 
a large sweep at a considerable distance on our right 
hand ; and when, in continuing to trace its course, I 
faced round in the direction we were travelling, I saw 
the stars twinkling on the water before us, but at a 
greater distance than to our right hand—so distant 
indeed, that I should not have observed it.if my atten- 
tion had not thus been drawn towards it. I saw also 
that the waters befure us swépt round on the left hand, 
so that the waters before us met those behind us, both 
on the right hand and on the left. This I could not 
understand. ‘The water behind us ought to be the 
Tigris, and the water before us the Euplirates; but 
at the distance which we had travelled from the former 
and still had to-travel to the latter, I could not under- 
stand how it was possible that I should see either of 
those rivers, much -less both at once. I therefore 
thought for a moment that there must be some great 
bend in one or both of those rivers, of which, being a 
stranger in the country, I had never heard. 
Nevertheless, I was still so much surprised that I 
rode up to my uncle, who was dozing on his horse a 
little way before me, and I said to him :—* Agha, I do 
not understand the rivers of this country! Look: the 
waters are all around us. How shall we get out?” 
My uncle roused himself, and asked what was the 
matter? I repeated what I had said, and then he 
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looked around-him, He smote his hand upon his fore- 
head, and then spoke to the persons near him, directing 
their attention to the waters by which we were enclosed. 
From their conversation, I gathered that this appear- 
auce could only be occasioned by an overflow of the 
rivers, which are usually filled at this season, when the 
snow thaws on the distant mountains. The caravan 
then halted, and the people asked one another what 
might be expected, and what was to be done. The 
sheikh of the caravan said that, judging from the rate 
at which he knew that the waters must have followed 
us, the ground on which we then stood would be 
covered with water within three hours of noon. He 
said that it was very uncommon for the rivers to over- 
flow at this part, and he therefore did not expect that 
the waters would rise very high; and he thought that, 
if we could get to some spot of high ground, our only 
inconvenience would be the delay of waiting there a few 
days until the waters subsided. 

‘“* But,” said my uncle, “ suppose we do not, in 
this flat country, find such a rising ground as you 
speak of ?” 

* Why, then, the faithful must prepare for Paradise ; 
for were the waters no higher than the knees of our 
camels, it would be impossible for us to get through 
them to Hit.” 

After a little consideration, he recollected that, at the 
distance of about four miles to the west, there were 
some of those mounds in which the ancient idolaters, 
who formerly inhabited the country, were accustomed 
to bury their dead; and he said that, if we could get 
there, we might, on those mounds, await the result of 
the inundation in safety. We accordingly proceeded 
in the direction towards the sepulchres. 

When the day broke, our conductor smote his hands 
together. ‘‘ Since Bagdad was a city,” he said, “ there 
has been no inundation like to this. Look yonder! 
there are the mounds ; and Jook around you.” 

We looked, and saw that, by this time, the circuit 
of dry land around us had become exceedingly con- 
tracted; and that between us and the mounds, which 
looked like islands in a boundless sea, there lay at least 
a, mile’s breadth of water. ‘The sheikh bade us hasten 
for our lives ; and we accordingly rushed on and entered 
the waters, where we found that we had to buffet with a 
strong current from the north-east. The water increased 
in depth and force as we advanced, and at last our pro- 
gress became very difficult. One camel, that was rather 
heavily laden with dates and other provisions, slipped 
and fell. As we could not wait to raise him with his 
load, the man who rode him cut the straps which 
fastened the pack-saddle and burden to his back, and 
then leaped upon a horse behind another person. The 
camel, perceiving the danger of its situation, contrived 
to get up, and hastened after us, leaving its invaluable 
burden in the water. 

We all reached the mounds in safety, and in the first 
joy of our escape forgot the dangers which lay before 
us.. We had no apprehension that the mounds on 
which we were’ could be overflowed, and our first in- 
quiry was into the state of our provisions. ‘‘ Come 
what will, we shall not want for water,” one person 
said. I looked into his face to see if this was only a 
bitter jest, but he looked serious and thankful ; and I re- 
collected that, when one is on a journey, water is always 
the first consideration. As to provisions, we found that 
there was among us a tolerable supply of dates, but 
scarcely any thing else. .The sheikh advised us to throw 
all our separate supplies into a common stock, and 
make to each person a daily allowance, to be regulated 
by a calculation as to the longest probable duration of 
our stay. “ How long that may be there is no know- 
ing,” he said, ‘“* but we must consider that if we should 
wish to kill the camels and horses we have no fuel with 
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which to dress their flesh.” We accordingly threw all 
our dates into the sheikh’s cloak, which he spread upon 
the ground. ‘They made a fine heap ; but the old man 
sat down beside them, and counted them out carefully 
upon another cloak, when he found that, calculating 
we might be detained there a fortnight, there was not 
more than twenty-five dates a day for each person. It 
was agreed, however, that we should be content with 
only twenty, although we all knew that twenty dates a 
day could not long sustain the life of man. 

The cattle that were with us formed no small part 
of our care. The barley and chopped straw which 
remained was not sufficient for three days; and if our 
beasts perished through want, our own escape would be 
delayed, as we must then wait till the waters should be 
quite dried away from the face ofthe land. It was at last 
determined that the barley and straw should be reserved 
for the horses, with the exception of one or two mouths- 
ful, which should be given to the mules every morning ; 
and that the camels and asses should be left entirely, 
and the mules partly, to get their own living from the 
herbs which were scantily dispersed over the mounds. 
We had least fear for the camels; not only because they 
are better able than other cattle to go without food, but 
because there were several tufts of their favourite herb, 
the camel-thorn, growing on the mounds where we had 
found a refuge. 

Although I call this place “ the Mounds,” yet, pro- 
perly, there was but one large heap of high ground. 
The ancient idolaters of the country had in this place 
raised up several of those heaps in which they used to 
bury their dead in jars of earthenware; but, in the 
course of many ages which have passed, the soil and 
gravel, washed down from the tops and the sides, had 
raised the low ground which was between and around 
them, and moulded them into one common mass large 
enough to afford accommodation for ourselves and our 
cattle, and high enough to secure us from the flood, 
at least we thought so. But when day after day passed 
away, and we saw that the waters slowly but con- 
stantly increased, there was only one among us who 
appeared to feel no serious alarm for the consequences. 
That one was the sheikh himself. In the first alarm of 
the inundation, and before we had reached the mound, 
no person of the party had seemed more apprehensive. 
But now all his care was about his cattle, and all his 
complaints were about the delay. Notwithstanding 
the steady ascent of the water, he laughed to scorn the 
apprehension that our place of refuge would be over- 
flowed. He said that never, in his own memory or his 
father’s memory, had inundations which could cover 
such mounds happened in any part of the country; and 
he asked triumphantly, how it was possible for a thing 
to happen which had never happened before? And, 
particularly, how could it happen in this part of the 
country where inundations, when they took place at 
all, were trifling compared with. those which were 
known farther. down towards the Gulf... He forgot that 
he had himself said before.that such an inundation as 
the present had not been known since Bagdad had 
been a city. tat 

Our situation was the more unpleasant from our 
being debarred from all occupation or amusement, so 
that each day seemed three times longer to us than the 
days to which we had been accustomed. My uncle 
said, and the others agreed with him, that if there were 
plenty of tobacco which they could smoke, and coffee 
which they could sip, it would be possible to wait the 
end in patience. But unfortunately the supply of these 
necessaries was as scanty, and required to be as care- 
fully husbanded, as our dates. When we awoke in the 
mornings the first business any one thought of was to 
examine the state of the water; and great was our 
sorrow of heart when we found, day after day, that the 
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mark was covered which, on the evening before, we 
had set above the water’s edge. We seemed like ship- 
wrecked mariners upon a rock in the great ocean; but 
we were without the hope that any vessel might pass 
by and relieve us, and we had the fear that the en- 
croaching waters would soon sweep us from our place 


of refuge. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


ON THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE APO- 
LOGUES OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 
[We have received a letter from a purchaser of this work * who 
protests against our intention of furnishing our readers with a series 
of fables, characterized by him as “ fit only for children between 
three and four”? We have considered the subject well, and see 
no cause to alter our design. It is worthy of our correspondent’s 
consideration, whether compositions which have engaged the 
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able quantity of our knowledge have undoubtedly been 
derived from the East. The same channels of communi- 
cation were as open, perhaps more open, for tales and other 
fictions as for practical and philosophical knowledge. 
If we go to India, as to the fountain-head, we see 
that the Persians, a literary people, had much inter- 
course with India, even in very ancient times; and 
they, in their turn, had considerable intercourse with 
the Greeks, among whom the first European fabulists 
appeared. It is obvious that the Greeks might obtain 
from the Persians something of what the latter had 
derived from India. Then again, in later times, the 
Arabians had much intercourse with Persia, and some 
with India, and even with China; and it is still easier 
to perceive how the popular fictions which they thus 
variously acquired, together with many of their own, 
might be picked up by Europeans, during their wars 





best attention of such men as Gay, La Fontaine, De la Motte, and 
Northcote, as writers of fables, and of Sir William Jones, Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy, Dr. Wilkins, Mr. Knatchbull, Mr. Hayman 
Wilson, and others, as translators and editors, may not be entitled 
to somewhat more respect than he has been pleased to grant to 
them. We can assure him that many of the best informed and 
most intellectual of our readers will be gratified in having these 
fables brought under their notice, if only forthe sake of the curious 
comparisons, as to the growth of their own minds, which they 
cannot fail to make when they recollect the delight which such 
apologues afforded them early in life. For our own parts it is 
always with a feeling very ditlerent from scorn that we look back 
upon the things which interested us in our childhood. We beg 
also to remind our correspondent that the fable itself occupies but a 
small portion of our space ; and if he cannot overcome his disgust, 
we recommend him to leave the fables and the pictures to his 
children, and confine his attention to the general information con- 
cerning fables and fabulists, with which the present and following 
apologues will be introduced. ] 





Tue resemblances which exist between the fables and 
other fictions of different and remote nations, is a very ex- 
tensive subject, on which volumes of much interest might 
be written. We can touch on it but briefly at present ; 
but perhaps may find occasion for some incidental allu- | 

} 





sions to it, when we come to consider the principal col- 
lections of fables which have appeared in Asia and ; 
Europe. It is very probable that many of the analogies 
which have been adduced in proof of a common origin 
do in fact only exemplify those casual resemblances of 
thoughts and circumstances which frequently excite 
surprise in common life, and which, as otherwise ex- 
emplified, sometimes lead persons in different countries 
to so nearly the same conclusions and discoveries, that, 
when they are made public, we hesitate to say to whom 
the credit should be given. Nevertheless, after making 
a large allowance, in the matter before us, for such 
casual analogies, sufficient will probably remain to 
oblige us to refer to a distant source many of the most 
populat European fables which have been attributed to 
ZEsop and others. This source is in the East—gene- 
rally in India; to which, after intermediate researches 
in France, Italy, and Spain, and in Arabia and Persia, 
we arrive at the well-spring in Hindustan. This is by 
no means exclusively true of fables only ; but extends 
to the more finished tales of the Italian and French 
novelists, on which so many of our old plays are 
founded. Even the story of the “ pound of flesh,” 
which forms the main incident in Shakspeare’s play of 
the *‘ Merchant of Venice,’ the origin of which long 
baffled the search of the commentators, has now been 
discovered in an eastern author. This is still more true 
of many of our nursery tales, of our proverbs, and even 
of our most popular jests. The Chinese and the Indians 
have been laughing for thousands of years at jokes, the 
credit of which has, in this country, been given to Joe 
Miller and other worthies. This need not surprise us, 
when we consider that many of our arts and a consider- 


* There are eleven signatures to the letter, but as they seem to 
be all, or nearly all, in the same hand-writing, we address our 
correspondent in the singular number, 





in Asia for the recovery of Palestine, and still more 
while the Arabians were the rulers of a great empire in 
Spain. In the instance of fables, they were probably 
mingled up with those of the various nations through 
which they passed, and were perhaps often altered 
and modified, so that it has become difficult to dis- 
tinguish the original property. We may also suppose 
that only those were taken from one nation by another, 
the details of which would be as intelligible in the 
country to which they were transferred as in that where 
they originated ; or, if such were taken, that their pecu- 
liarities were modified, or the characters changed, to 
render them more expressive, or to adapt them to the 
apprehensions of the people to whom they were offered. 
Thus it would happen that those fables which might 
have afforded the best intrinsic evidence of their origin, 
are precisely those of which the fewest have been bor- 
rowed, or being borrowed, have lost in their travels the 
distinguishing features by which their origin might be 
recognised. Nevertneless, we are of opinion that a 
large number of fables retain sufficient intrinsic evi- 
dence of their origin, to enable a person well acquainted 
with the subject, and with the peculiar manners, opi- 
nions, and products of the different countries, to trace 
them to their source without much difficulty. Thus, 
for instance, the fable of the ‘ Man and his two Wives,’ 
who respectively deprived him of his black and his white 
hairs until he had none left, would appear to have 
originated in a country where polygamy was allowed, 
and was intended to express some of the evils of the 
practice. ‘The numerous fables about wolves and sheep, 
&ce., may be referred to a pastoral people, possibly the 
early Greeks, and are perhaps the most ancient of any 
apologues. To Greeks of a later day we may assign 
such fables as those of ‘ Mercury and the Statuary,’ and 
others, in which the deities of the country are intro- 
duced in their appropriate characters, Fables in which 
wild monkeys and apes, elephants, and perhaps tortoises, 
are suitably introduced, we may suspect to come from 
India. Many in which camels and gazelles are promi- 
nent characters, may perhaps be traced to Arabia: as 
in the instance of the ‘ Camel and the Fly,’ which 
would have scarcely occurred to an European imagi- 
nation. As we cannot find this fable in the common 
collections, and therefore suppose it may be new to 
many of our readers, we here give it in the quaint lan- 
guage of the edition of /Esop published in 1650. 

** It happened that a fly, because of the camel's hair, 
leapt to the back of the camel, which was laden, and 
was borne of him all the day. When they had gone a 
great way, and that the camel came to his inn, and 
was put in the stable, the fly leapt from him to the 
ground, beside the foot of the camel; and he then said 
to the camel, ‘ [ have pity on thee, and am come down 
from thy back, because I would be no more burdensome 
unto thee.—And the camel said to the fly, ‘ I thank 
thee ; howbeit I was not overladen of thee.’ ” 
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So in the same manner many of the fables of the 
nightingale might be traced to Persia, which is pre- 
eminently the land of the nightingale. 
the ‘ Labourer and the Nightingale,’ which we find in 
some of our old collections, occurs also in the “ Rose 
Garden” of Saadi, a famous Persian author. Vege- 
table products in fables might also afford a similar clue. 
We may infer that fables, in which the cedar, the olive- 
tree, the pine-apple, or the pomegranate are introduced, 
come from or have passed through countries where 
those trees and fruits are common. 

These suggestions as to intrinsic evidence might 
be extensively carried out, and illustrated by nu- 
merous and curious instances. It would be neces- 
sary, however, to exclude from consideration modern 
European fables, not only because their origin is 
known, but because, from our extensive knowledge 
of foreign countries, the modern European fabulist is 
enabled to employ foreign animals and products in a 
manner which will, to a future age, render the rules of 
intrinsic evidence nearly nugatory, so far as fables of 
this class are concerned. Yet there will still be some 
intrinsic evidence, either negative or affirmative, which 
it will not be easy to mistake. No one will ever en- 
deavour to trace to India the fable of the ‘ Elephant 
and the Bookseller ;’ nor will any one hesitate to assign 
either to England or Holland the fable in which the 
companies of tradesmen deliver their opinions concerning 
the building of a city wall. The fable is Dutch ; and 
we shall hereafter have occasion to notice the collection 
to which it belongs. 

Having mentioned India as the great fountain-head 
of such fables as we have under consideration, we 
should add, that almost every orientalist of note has 
given his testimony in favour of this opinion. The 
Hindoos, indeed, are said to boast of three principal 
inventions ; namely, the mode of instruction by apo- 
logues ; the decimal system which is now adopted by 
all civilized nations; and the game of chess. With 
regard to the first of these claims, the following is the 
opinion of Sir William Jones, as given in his ‘ Third 
Discourse on the Hindoos.’ 

** We are told by the Grecian writers that the Indians 
were the wisest of nations; and in moral wisdom they 
were certainly eminent: their Nitri Sdstra, or System 
of Ethics, is yet preserved; and the fables of Vishnu- 
serman, whom we ridiculously call Pilpay, are the 


most beautiful, if not the most ancient*, collection of | 


apologues in the world: they were first translated from 
the Sanscrit, in the sixth century, by the order of 
Buzerchumihr, or Bright as the Sun, the chief phy- 
sician, and afterwards vizier of the great Andshirevdn, 
and are extant under various names in more than 
twenty languages ; but their original title is Hitdpadesa, 


or Amicable Instruction; and as the very existence of 


/Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been an Abys- 
sinian, appears rather doubtful, [ am not disinclined to 
suppose that the first moral fables which appeared in 
Europe were of Indian or Ethiopian origin.” 

We may also introduce another passage, bearing on 
the same subject, from Sir John Malcolm's ‘ Sketches 
of Persia,’ some parts of which we particularly recom- 
mend to the attention of the correspondent whose 
reproofs we have been so unfortunate as to incur with- 
out feeling obliged to promise amendment. 

While travelling in Persia, he was one day amused 
by a-tale which a Persian, named Hajee Hoosein, 
related as they rode along, which described how an 
ingenious fellow named Ameen contrived to outwit a 
formidable monster in a human shape, who, with others 


of his kind, infested a valley in the neighbourhood of" 


* Sir William here appears to allude to a more ancient Indian 
collection of fables than those of Pilpay. We shall have occasion 
to notice both collections hereafter, 


The story of 
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Ispahan. Ameen having encountered the monster, 
went with him to his cell, and there, by great presence 
of mind and ingenuity, not only preserved his own life, 
but persuaded the Ghool (the Persian name of the 
monster) that he was no longer safe in his own cave, 
from which he therefore took an opportunity of escaping. 
We give the rest in the words of the writer :-—— 

** When Ameen found his host gone, he was at no 
loss to conjecture the cause; and after examining the 
contents of the cave, and arming himself with a match- 
lock, which had belonged to some victim of the Ghool, 
he proceeded to survey the road. He had, however, 
only gone a short distance when he saw the Ghool 
returning with a large club in his hand, and accompanied 
by a fox. Ameen’s knowledge of that cunning animal 
instantly led him to suspect that it had undeceived his 
enemy, but his presence of mind did not forsake him. 
‘ Take that,’ said he to the fox, aiming a ball at him from 
his matchlock, and sheoting him through the head ; 
‘take that, for not performing my orders. That brute,’ 
said he, ‘ promised to bring me Seven Ghools, that I might 
chain them and carry them to Ispahan, and he has only 
brought you, who are already my slave.’ So saying, 
he advanced towards the Ghool; but the latter had 
already taken flight, and by the aid of his club bounded 
so rapidly over rocks and precipices, that he was svon 
out of sight.” * * * 

**T was much pleased with this tale,” proceeds Sir 
John, “ first as it bore so near a resemblance to some 
parts of my earliest favourite, ‘ Jack the Giant Killer ;’ 
and next, as the last incident of the fox bringing back 
the Ghool, was an exact copy of the story of ‘ the Goat 
and the Lion,’ in the celebrated Hindoo work, the 
‘Pancha Tantra*,’” 

He then gives the fable, the resemblance of which 
to the above is very striking. The fox acts the same 
part in both fables, and in the Hindoo fable the lion 
represents the Ghool, and the goat the Ameen of the 
other. Sir John then proceeds :— 

“I narrated this story to my Persian friend, saying, 
‘ This proves to me what I have long conjectured, that 
the greater part of your tales are taken literally from 
the Hindoos.’ ‘ Is it not as likely that they have been 
stolen from us?’ was the reply. ‘ No,’ said J, ‘ for their 
works in which these tales are written are much older 
than any you have.’ ‘ That may be,’ said he, ‘ but they 
are not older than Keiomerth, Housheng, or Jemsheed. 
These were the glorious days of Persia, and no doubt 
it was in their time that the wily Hindoos stole our 
stories; and if our conquering swords have since made 
us masters of India, and we have plundered a few tales 
along with other articles, why we have only recovered 
our own.’ 

** Khan Sahib, who had been riding along with us, 
smoking his kellian, but who had not as yet spoken a 
word, now, with much gravity, took up the conversation. 
‘I have listened,’ said he, ‘ with great attention to 
Hajee Hoosein’s most wonderful tale of the Ghool, 
and,’ addressing me, ‘to your supplement about a 
goat, a fox, and alion. I shall store what I have heard 
in my memory, for the benefit of my excellent grand- 
mother, whom it is my duty to amuse. These tales 
shall also be given, word for word, to my little children, 
who will no doubt be as much delighted as I have been, 
to hear how a stupid monster was outwitted by a lying 
rogue, and how an impudent goat frightened a valiant 
lion. ‘The dispute,’ proceeded Khan Sahib, ‘ regarding 
the origin of such sublime productions, no doubt in- 
volves matter deeply associated with the fame of the 
renowned empires of India and Persia.; and in the 
present dearth of that article, I do think they are right 
in claiming all they can for their ancestors.’ 

*« ¢ T quite understand, my good friend,’ said I, ‘ the 

_* This is the work already mentioned as older than Pilpay, 
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contempt you bestow upon the nursery tales with 
which the Hajee and [I have been entertaining each 
other; but, believe me, he who desires to be well ac- 
quainted with a people will not reject their popular 
stories or local superstitions. Depend upon it, that 
man is too far advanced into an artificial state of society 
who is a stranger to the effects which tales and stories 
like these have upon the feelings of a nation; and his 
opinions of its character are never likely to be more 
erroneous than when, in the pride of reason, he despises 
such means of forming his judgment.’ 

*** Well, well’ said Khan Sahib, ‘ there may be some 
truth in what'you sa¥; ahd I am the more inclined to 
believe it, as all the learning and philosophy: which my 
good father endeavouréd to instil into me never wholly 
eradicated my early:predilection for such stories.’ ” 


The fable with: which we now present our readers 
is that of ‘the Horse and the Laden Ass.’ - Of the 
several versions we have examined there is one that 
perfectly satisfies us. That: of Ogilby, published in 
1651, is perhaps the best and most vigorous, and we 
accordiugly give it.. It is occasionally’ obscure, like 
most of the>.versions of. this‘ author, which -howevér 
possess in: general so much merit, that we shall fre- 
quently give: him'the preference: His versions must 
also have the advantage of being new’ to most of our 
readers :—. zh b.3 i Sip 

‘ Dear brother horse, so heavy is my load, 
That my gall‘d. back 
_Is-like to crack ; 
- » Some pity take, 
Or I shall perish on the road : 
For thy fair sister’s‘sake, .. ° 








[Jury 25, 1835, 


Who once did beat 

To me a son, a mule, my hopeful heir, 
Assistance lend,— 
My burthen share, 
Ur else a cruel end 

Waits on thy fellow servant and thy friend: 
Here I must lie 
And die,”’ 

The tired ass said, as th’ empty horse went by. 


Prick’d up with pride and provender, the horse 
Denied his aid: 
* Shall I,” he said, 
* My own back lade 
And hurt myself, stirr'd up with fond remorse ? 
My prudént master laid 
This on thee, who 
Better than you or:1 knows what to do, 
My sister mare 
* Was given to yon, 
Our nobler ‘race to spare ; 
The ass and mule mist all the burthens bear: 
I must no pack, 
, Nor sack, 
But my dear master carry on my back.” 


This said, heart-broke the ass fell dowu and died : 
The master straight 
Laid all the weight 
On his proud mate ; 

And spread above the ass’s hide. - 
Repenting, but too late, 
The horse then said,— 

*“ Thou, most accurs’d, didst not thy brother aid ; 
Now on my back 
The whole burtheh’s laid. 
Such mortals goodness lack 

And counsel, which their friends distress’d not aid: 
Had I borne part, 
The smart 


‘ Had been but’small. which now tust break my heart.” 


























{* The Horse and the Laden Ass,’ ] 
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